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THE ABSTRACT FREEDOM OF KANT. 1 

TV 7 " ANT stated the bold paradox that, while no event in the 
•*- *- world of experience can escape rigid causal determina- 
tion, nevertheless the profoundest thing in human nature is free- 
dom. Freedom is said to be as fundamental in man's moral life 
as it is impossible for his understanding. In this attempted re- 
conciliation of freedom and determinism, calculated to secure the 
advantages of both and the disadvantages of neither, Kant has 
been followed by the whole family of idealists. Hence present 
consideration of the problem naturally reverts to him as an 
original source of truth or confusion, as the case may be. 

If we are to take Kant seriously as a philosopher, we must as- 
sume that the different expressions of his thought have a very 
definite relation to one another, and that what he wrote subse- 
quently to the Kritik of Pure Reason was written with a clear 
consciousness of that fundamental study. In the case of free- 
dom we are not left to any such general inference. The duty of 
finding a place for freedom that shall be consistent with other 
philosophical results, " belongs," Kant says, " only to specula- 
tive philosophy, in order that it may clear the way for practical 
philosophy." 2 When we find, therefore, in the first Kritik, an 
exposition of freedom as a problematical concept or Ideal of 
Reason, we must take this as our starting-point, and find here 
the nature of the postulate which is to play so prominent a part 

1 This discussion proposes to be neither a criticism nor an exposition, but an inter- 
pretation. It is an attempt to put such a construction upon a portion of the Kantian 
philosophy as shall be faithful to the author, and as consistent with all aspects of his 
thought as he was himself, but which shall at the same time make more obvious than 
heretofore the real import of one of his central conceptions. It is a work of explica- 
tion rather than reproduction. The paper contains, therefore, not only what Kant 
meant but what follows from what he meant. There is no claim to literal fidelity, 
but only to logical fidelity. The purpose is the attainment of a clearer consciousness 
of the real significance of a portion of the Kantian criticism, and of its affiliation with 
certain tendencies of subsequent thought. 

References are to the edition of Rosenkranz and Schubert of 1838. 

Quotations are taken from the translations of Miiller, Abbott, and Bernard. 

2 Grundiegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, VIII, p. 91. 
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in the moral philosophy. What the Kritik of Pure Reason, 
when taken as a single consistent whole, means by freedom must 
be the first object of our study. 

Our interpretation of Kantian freedom will depend upon our 
interpretation of that great subject of controversy best desig- 
nated as X, but otherwise known as ding an sich, noumenon, 
and intelligible or transcendental object. And the Order of our 
examination is of the greatest importance, since we are not priv- 
ileged to illuminate X by calling it freedom, but must consign 
freedom with all its precious significance to the shadowy and un- 
fathomable regions of X . The ding an sich remains an integral part 
of Kant's system, in spite of the disciples who wish to save the 
master's name from such a blot. There was no charge which Kant 
so much desired to avoid as that of being a subjective idealist. 
He was perfectly conscious of the fact that after he had designed 
his conceptual order, and so firmly established mathematical and 
natural science, he had nevertheless not discovered reality. The 
categorized world is essentially a world of appearance, an organ- 
ized system of relations nowhere abutting on solid fact. It is a 
highly mediated product, and is to be deliberately contrasted to 
that which is objective and actual. 1 The ding an sich is named 
as a reminder of the fact that the world of meaning and content 
is completely phenomenal, and that if we are to include reality in 
our account at all it must be as a purely logical conception. In 
short, the divorce between the phenomenal and the noumenal is 
the divorce between the knowable and the real. That which alone 
is has no content, and content as such has no genuine actuality. 
The one complete antithesis for speculative reason is that between 
the existential predicate and all other predicates. " Whatever in 
an object of the senses is not itself phenomenal," he says, " I call 
intelligible." 2 It is obvious that since the entire content of the 
object of sense is phenomenal, there can remain only the logically 
distinguishable objectivity or factness which constitutes the trans- 
cendental X ; a concept existing for thought alone, and so intelli- 
gible though not comprehensible. This is emphatically not an 

1 Kritik der reinen Virnunft, II, pp. 388 ff. 
*Ibid., II, p. 422. 
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ontological distinction. The noumenon can have no possible 
mode of existence apart from the phenomenon. Once set up 
apart from the realm of experience it could never be brought 
into connection therewith. It is not an entity with an indepen- 
dent substantial existence, for substance itself is a category of the 
phenomenal order. It exists merely by virtue of the ability of the 
human reason to distinguish between the ' that ' and the ' what ' 
in the subject, and to hypostasize the former in order to limit the 
claims of the latter. There are " two modes of representation," 
' the sensible ' and ' the intelligible.' x By virtue of the former 
we can represent to ourselves what an object is, i. e., how it is 
related to other objects ; by virtue of the second we can repre- 
sent to ourselves that an object is. Such appears to be the real 
meaning of the Kantian dualism, as indicated, for example, in 
such words as these : " All speculative knowledge of reason is 
limited to objects of experience ; but it should be carefully borne 
in mind that this leaves it perfectly open to us to think the same 
objects as things by themselves, though we cannot know them." 2 
In short, since all physical and psychical objects must belong to 
the phenomenal order, there remains outside only the logical 
object, a mathematical point, devoid of content, but for that very 
reason free from relativity and contingency. 

It is characteristic of human thought, according to the Kantian 
analysis, that it should be limited and at the same time lead 
beyond its limitations. For in the understanding it possesses a 
relating function that can produce only indefinite results. It re- 
fuses to stop at anything finite, and yet cannot embrace the infinite. 
The function of reason, on the other hand, consists in furnishing 
the idea of the definite and unconditioned, which it holds up in 
various disguises before the understanding, inciting that function 
to frantic endeavors to attain what its nature forbids. When 
the issues of this domestic quarrel are drawn up in the shape of 
four antinomies, peace is assured. Quantity, whether temporal 
or spatial, intensive or extensive, is not a concern of reason, ex- 
cept as it may be used as a means of getting more work out of 

l Ibid., Supplement 2 ; II, p. 678. 

i Ibid., Supplement 2; II, p. 676 ; (cf. Grundlegung, VIII, p. 95). 
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the understanding. Quantity is connected with the intuition and 
not the existence of an object ; and it belongs, therefore, to the 
realm of the indefinite, where the understanding with its elastic 
and irrepressible relating process reigns supreme. But a very 
different consideration is forced into prominence by the third and 
fourth Antinomies. Here the demand for the unconditioned 
cannot be gainsaid, and a truce is established only by provid- 
ing a place for Freedom, mysterious creature whose parent and 
only patron is reason. 

Assuming the interpretation of the ding an sick which has been 
indicated, let us see how it may be applied to the distinction be- 
tween the dynamical and mathematical concepts, and to the pro- 
posed solution of the dynamical antinomy. " The categories," 
says Kant, " are all divided into two classes, the mathematical, 
which concern the unity of synthesis in the conception of objects, 
and the dynamical, which refer to the unity of synthesis in the 
conception of the existence of objects." x If we take any object 
B of the world of experience, we can comprehend it only by re- 
ferring to other parts of the same world. Its content is re- 
presented to us only in terms of an ever-widening quantum of 
similar experience. When reason sets up here the ideal of a 
self-subsistent totality it fails utterly to apply. For it is of the 
essential character of intuition that it reveals only by relating. 
From B we may proceed indefinitely, but we never reach any 
possible stopping-place. The mathematical concepts are nothing 
but the conditions of intuition, and therefore enable us simply to 
add to any given more of the same sort of thing. In Kantian 
language, they contain "a synthesis of the homogeneous only." 2 
Hence reason must search elsewhere for the unconditioned. 

If we start with our B once more, we may, instead of inquir- 
ing as to its nature, meaning, or extent, simply demand its cre- 
dentials, and ask : " Why are you here ?" B might make one 
of two answers. It might point to A, and say : " I am here be- 
cause A was there " ; which would be no answer at all for the 
knight of the quest of the unconditioned. This is to find B's 

1 Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, VIII, p. 236 ;(cf. Kr. d. r. V., II, p. 140). 

2 Kr. d. r. V., II, p. 417; (cf. Supplement 15; II, p. 760). 
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place with reference to its spatial and temporal environment. It 
is the best answer that can be made if we are limited to the con- 
ditions of intuition, but it hopelessly disappoints our longing to 
discover some foothold in all this maze of relations. But why 
should the inquiry be answered in terms of experience, since we 
ask for nothing that intuition is needed to supply ? In Kantian 
phraseology, " here what we have to explain is not how the in- 
tuition is compounded from a manifold in it, but only how the 
existence of the conditioned object corresponding to it is added 
to the existence of the condition." ' There is surely nothing in 
the nature of the question that prohibits an answer which shall 
transcend the bounds of sensible representation, provided the 
answer solve the riddle of the unconditioned. " The dynamical 
series of conditions," says Kant," admits also of a heterogeneous 
condition, which is not a part of the series, but is merely intelli- 
gible, outside it ; so that a certain satisfaction is given to reason 
by the unconditioned being placed before the phenomena." 2 So 
B is fully justified, and we should be fully satisfied, if after being 
pressed for a final answer regarding the ground of its existence, 
it should reply : " I am because I am. The ground of my ex- 
istence is the fact of my existence, and since fact as such is irre- 
ducible, you have attained to the unconditioned." 

This character of the dynamical concept, whereby it admits a 
purely logical distinction as a principle of explanation is respon- 
sible for the solution of the third Antinomy. Reason in proud 
possession of its unconditioned, and Understanding with its em- 
pirical series still unbroken, may each claim the victory and so 
tolerate the presence of the other. 3 In the course of the solu- 
tion, the noumenon, the intelligible, the ding an sick, or, as we 
may fairly call it, the existential predicate, makes its debut in the 
most lofty role which it is called upon to assume, that of free- 
dom. The discussion of the third Antinomy requires but little 
further elucidation. As is not true in the case of the preceding 
antinomies, Reason and Understanding are here represented by 

*Kr. d.p. K.VIII, p. 236. 
zjfr. d. r. V. II, p. 417. 
3 Ibid., II, pp. 417, 418. 
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thesis and antithesis. Reason insists that sometime, somewhere, 
there must be an unconditioned foundation for the empirical 
series. Relativity will not suffice. There must be an absolute 
beginning which is not dependent upon any previous change for 
its creation of the ensuing series. Understanding declares that 
such a thing is utterly incomprehensible. The moment of crea- 
tive spontaneity and the previous moment would refuse to form a 
unity of experience ; the moment of efficacy is isolated, unre- 
lated, and subversive of every condition of intuition. 1 If an 
event is to be cognizable at all, it must be regarded as having the 
ground of its existence in time and in the antecedent state ; which 
when applied to action is the Kantian definition of necessity. While 
this position of the antithesis is sound and irrefutable, the demand 
of the thesis for an unconditioned is persistent and irrepressible. 
But since Reason does not ask that its object should have con- 
tent, but only stability, we may leave the realm of the represented 
to be governed by the conditions of intuition, and establish an 
X, which shall have just those characteristics that are required of 
it. It is the ground of the phenomena, distinguishable therefrom 
only by logical determination ; it is devoid of content, and abso- 
lutely ultimate. In short, it is bare objectivity hypostasized, and 
used as an explanatory principle. Since it need only meet the 
demands of Reason, its validity is not affected by the fact that it 
remains forever meaningless and incomprehensible to Understand- 
ing. To be sure it is not anything, but that it is is enough for 
Reason. 

We must now take another and very important step in our in- 
terpretation of Kant. X is not many but one. Noumena, intel- 
ligible reals, dinge an sick, are more consistently summed up in 
some single word such as the Supersensible. The reasons for 
this unity are not far to seek. B is now to be considered as 
caused by its antecedent A, and at the same time grounded in 
the intelligible X. Suppose X were the ultimate ground of B 
alone. Then it might conceivably have been otherwise, e. g., 
such as to have given rise to B' instead of B. Then A must be 
prepared to be the necessary cause of either B or B', which is 

1 Ibid., II, pp. 353 ff. 
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contradictory. If B were otherwise, A would necessarily also be 
otherwise. Consequently, the ultimate ground of A and B must 
be identical. The arbitrary element in either A or B is that there 
should exist such a universe as that of which they are both mem- 
bers. The fact of reality as it is, is the unconditioned ground of 
the totality of the particular determinations of the realm of ex- 
perience. This ' factness ' is the Supersensible. 

That this unity of the unconditioned is a fair interpretation of 
Kant's position will appear more clearly when we come to deal 
with the moral problem. But in the first Kritik it is made quite 
clear by such words as these : " We may . . . call that purely 
intelligible cause of phenomena in general the transcendental ob- 
ject, in order that we may have something that corresponds to 
sensibility as a kind of receptivity. We may ascribe to that 
transcendental object the whole extent and connection of all our 
possible perceptions, and we may say that it is given by itself an- 
tecedently to all experience." l 

The contingent ground of B, then, is A, some other part of 
the phenomenal world ; while the absolute ground is the trans- 
cendental object, or the arbitrary determination of the universe 
to be. Therefore, in any particular object of sense such as B, we 
may now distinguish the empirical character, or the content 
which it has by virtue of its relation to other things ; and the in- 
telligible character, or the irreducible persistence which it enjoys 
by virtue of its participation in the universal fact. 2 Of these two 
aspects, that which is unconditioned has the logical priority as 
ground of B. Somewhat more loosely we may say that X is 
the cause of B, and as this causality is unhampered and arbitrary 
it is called Freedom. So B may be both the product of spon- 
taneity, as respects the transcendental object, and the product of 
necessary connection, as respects the relation of its empirical 
content to antecedent conditions. The nature of this free caus- 
ality very properly remains for Kant a mystery. 3 The noumenal 
can have no temporal and no truly dynamical relation to the phe- 
nomenal. Freedom gets itself defined at this stage as " the fac- 
^Ibid., II, p. 391. 

*Ibid., II, p. 423. 

3 Cf. Kr. d.p. V., VIII, p. 231. 
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ulty of beginning a state spontaneously." 1 It inheres in every 
object as its intelligible aspect. Speaking of an object in gen- 
eral Kant says : " As in it, so far as it is a noumenon, nothing 
happens, and no change which requires dynamical determination 
of time, and therefore no connection with phenomena as causes, 
can exist, that active being would so far be quite independent 
and free in its acts from all natural necessity, which can exist in 
the world of sense only." 2 Activity can here refer only to log- 
ical efficacy, since the noumenon cannot be distinguished from 
the phenomenon except logically. Freedom can be said to 
begin a state only in that it applies to the eternal ground of that 
state, since time must be excluded from its operation. The ten- 
dency that appears in Kant to bestow the category of causality 
with one hand and take it away with the other, is a very natural 
result of its anomalous character. 

The very same difficulty arises with the influence which God 
exerts upon the world. God, as well as freedom, is a product of 
logical analysis, and His relation to the world after He has been 
set up can consist only in that He is conceived as its unconditioned 
aspect, or its ultimate ground for thought. Kant's treatment of 
this situation makes visible the darkness that surrounds the opera- 
tion of freedom, if we try to comprehend it at all. " If I think," 
he says toward the end of the Kritik der Urlheilskmft," a super- 
sensible Being as the first mover, and thus by the category of 
causality as regards its determination of the world ... I must 
not think it as existing in any place in space nor as extended ; I 
must not even think it as existing in time, or simultaneously with 
other beings. Hence I have no determinations whatever which 
could make intelligible to me the condition of the possibility of 
motion by means of this Being as its ground. Consequently, I 
do not in the very least cognize it by means of the predicate of 
cause (as first mover), for itself; but I have only the representa- 
tion of a something containing the ground of the motions in the 
world ; and the relation of the latter to it as their cause, since it 
does not besides furnish me with anything belonging to the con- 

i" Von selbst." Kr. d. r. V., II, p. 419. 
*IUd., II p. 415. 
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stitution of the thing which is cause, leaves its concept quite 
empty." l Similarly, as to the nature of the process of freedom 
we may say much negatively, but only this positively : that it 
consists in the representation of a something containing the 
ground of phenomena. By such a conception, Kant is safe in 
saying, "the understanding would not be wronged in the least." 2 
Thus far on purely Kantian grounds we are entitled to consider 
man only as one among many objects of experience, and as en- 
joying a freedom that is the possession of all alike. But if the 
freedom so far established is not the peculiar possession of man, 
how are we to account for the fact that it is commonly ascribed 
exclusively to human action ? Let us suppose B in the present 
instance to be a human individual. As respects his empirical 
character, he will be caused by the other phenomena with which 
he is conjoined in the world of experience. As respects the ulti- 
mate reason of his existence, he is caused because the universe is 
what it is. So far he differs in no wise from any object in ex- 
perience. But there remains the highly important endowment of 
self-consciousness. Although his own empirical character forms 
an object of his internal and even external sense, yet he is con- 
scious of identity with it. But more than this is true. For while 
in the case of the ordinary object of sense the sensible represen- 
tation is prior in his consciousness to the intelligible representa- 
tion, i. e., its content is given before he logically differentiates the 
fact of its existence, in this case the order is inverted, and he is 
aware that he is before he knows what he is. In so far as this 
awareness of his reality is present when his empirical character 
produces certain results in the empirical world, he is conscious of 
free agency. For the resulting state is here grounded, through 
the medium of his consciousness, directly upon arbitrary and un- 
conditioned fact. In this manner every one of his actions may be 
empirically determined without vitiating his freedom. We read 
in the Transcendental Dialectic that " as that empirical character 
itself must be derived from phenomena as an effect, and from 
their rule which is supplied by experience, all the acts of a man, 

1 JCritik der Urtheilskraft, IV, p. 393 (Cf., Kr. d. r. V., II, pp. 432, 433). 
*Kr. d.r. V., II, pp. 427, 428. 
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so far as they are phenomena, are determined from his empirical 
character and from the other concomitant causes according to 
the order of nature ; and if we could investigate all the manifes- 
tations of his will to the very bottom, there would be not a single 
human action which we could not predict with certainty, and 
recognize from its preceding conditions as necessary." ' Thus 
there is no distinction between free and determined acts, but all acts 
are alike both free and determined according as they are regarded 
as related to their intelligible ground, or to their temporal antece- 
dents. The self-conscious individual will be free, as we shall see 
later, just in proportion as he is conscious of his own existence 
with reference to the act ; while by an observer he may justly be 
regarded as a part of nature, and completely governed by its 
laws. 

But what are we to say of the assertion that man is free by 
virtue of his intelligence or faculty of reason? Kant says that 
" man, who knows all the rest of nature through his senses only, 
knows himself through mere apperception also, and this in ac- 
tions and internal determinations, which he cannot ascribe to the 
impressions of the senses. Man is thus to himself partly a phe- 
nomenon, partly, however, namely with reference to certain facul- 
ties, a purely intelligible object, because his actions cannot be 
ascribed to the receptivity of the senses. We call these faculties 
understanding and reason." 2 What, in the first place, is to be un- 
derstood by a faculty and its operation ? It is safe to say that if 
the understanding means anything apart from categorized experi- 
ence, or reason anything apart from its idea of the unconditioned, 
the distinction can here again exist only for thought. The un- 
derstanding is the ground of the empirical system, the/<z^ of the 
orderly arrangement of experience. Reason is the ground of 
the individuality of the universe, the determination of reality to 
be. It is thus prior to understanding, and is the pure sponta- 
neous cause to which freedom especially appertains. Man, by 
virtue of his very existence, shares in this universal reason, and 
in this peculiar causality inhering in it. A change in the empir- 

1 Ibid., II, p. 431. 
l Ibid., II, pp. 428, 429. 
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ical world which an observer might properly assign to temporal 
causality he can assign to this arbitrary principle that finds ex- 
pression in him. To apply Kant's own words : " Reason is, 
therefore, the constant condition of all free actions by which man 
takes his place in the phenomenal world." 1 

To consider this difficult point in another manner, let us once 
more start with B as an individual occupying his place among 
other objects of sense in the phenomenal world. Like all ob- 
jects he possesses an empirical character, viz., the content which 
relates him to surrounding objects, and an intelligible character, 
viz., the existence aspect abstracted by thought. This would 
constitute an exhaustive treatment of B from an ' anthropolog- 
ical ' point of view. 2 But it must be supplemented by the ac- 
count which he renders of himself. Here the empirical character 
differs in no essential from that of the observer's point of view. 
The intelligible character, however, is here not the product of a 
logical differentiation, but consists in an original and permanent 
consciousness of his own existence. In short, that transcendental 
object which is everywhere discernible as the ground of the 
world, is here conscious of itself. By virtue of this fact, B is in 
possession of the faculty of reason, and is conscious of that free- 
dom which from the observer's point of view can be only log- 
ically imputed to him. What in the empirical world is known as a 
change, is from B's point of view conduct and all conduct, i. e., all 
change consciously referred to himself by B, is free. It is free, 
moreover, in the sense that we could consistently say that it 
might have been otherwise. For the fact of the universe is an 
arbitrary fact. B's act might have been otherwise because the 
world might have been otherwise. The question why the 
world is not otherwise is a vain one, but a possible one 
nevertheless. "Reason, it is supposed," says Kant, "is pres- 
ent in all the actions of man, in all circumstances of time, 
and always the same ; but it is itself never in time, never in a 
new state in which it was not before ; it is determining, never 
determined. We cannot ask, therefore, why reason has not de- 

i-IHd., II, p. 433- 
zjbid., II, p. 431. 
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termined itself differently, but only why it has not differently de- 
termined the phenomena by its causality. And here no answer 
is really possible. For a different intelligible character would 
have given a different empirical character, and if we say that, in 
spite of the whole of his previous course of life, the offender 
could have avoided the lie, this only means that it was in the 
power of reason, and that reason, in its causality, is subject to no 
phenomenal and temporal conditions, and lastly, that the differ- 
ence of time, though it makes a great difference in phenomena, 
and their relation to each other, can, as these are neither things 
nor causes by themselves, produce no difference of action in ref- 
erence to reason." 1 

Plainly, then, the only freedom here conceived is the eternal 
freedom to be otherwise than it is, enjoyed by the universe as a 
whole, and participated in consciously or unconsciously by all the 
members of the universe. Just how valuable this privilege is when 
the changeless character of reality blocks the way, is a different, 
but a highly important consideration. But the universe, and man, 
admitted to the same station by his faculty of reason, may tri- 
umphantly assert against all hostile necessitarians that they are 
what they are for no cause whatsoever save that they everlast- 
ingly choose to be. That man should in his temporal moments 
regret his eternal choice is one of the inconveniences of this world 
of appearance. Such is the freedom of the first Kritik. It is 
a transcendental idea, conceived by Reason and having just as 
much meaning as Pure Reason alone can put into it. It is cre- 
ated to meet a demand for unconditioned reality, and it is no more, 
no less, than just that unconditioned reality. Questions whose 
answers do not follow from this simple account are ruled out. Its 
operation is incomprehensible because it cannot strictly be said to 
consist in any operation. Freedom accounts for objects of sense 
finally and unconditionally by basing them upon the irreducible 
' factness ' of the universe. It relates the world of experience 
to an arbitrary and independent ground, but the relation is a log- 
ical relation and the ground is an abstraction. Our knowledge of 
it consists in our ability to " comprehend its incomprehensi- 

i-Ibid., II, pp. 435, 436; (cf. sq.). 
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bility." 1 Such is the birth and early history of the hero of that 
moral drama to which we may now turn our attention. 

In the Kritik of Judgment we read that " of the three pure ra- 
tional ideas, God, freedom, and immortality, that of freedom is 
the only concept of the supersensible which (by means of the 
causality that is thought in it) proves its objective reality in na- 
ture by means of the effects it can produce there." 2 On the basis 
of this distinction, God and immortality are " mere things of faith," 
in so far as they are ideas that must be valid for moral conduct, 
in spite of their entire lack of cognizable content. 3 Freedom, on 
the other hand, may advance a stage beyond the other modes 
of the supersensible, and assume the title of a 'scibile,' or thing 
of fact. 4 Of all other things it is demanded that there should be 
a corresponding intuition ; but this is not possible in the case of 
freedom, and its results may be accepted instead. Its reality, 
says Kant, " regarded as that of a particular kind of causality (of 
which the concept, theoretically considered, would be transcend- 
ent), may be exhibited by means of practical laws of pure reason 
and conformably to this in actual actions, and consequently in ex- 
perience." 5 In other words, although a free act nowhere appears 
comprehensible as such, nevertheless freedom, when conceived 
in obedience to the demands of reason, applies to the world of 
experience. Although, if we should start with the world of 
experience, we would never infer freedom therefrom, yet having 
once established it as an idea, we can there find illustrations of 
it. Not only does Pure Reason in its practical aspect issue a new 
call for freedom, but in the case of the moral act we are confronted 
with a concrete embodiment of it. Let us, therefore, examine the 
moral act in order to discover the nature of the freedom which 
it embodies. 

The dictum ' duty for duty's sake ' means, as applied to 
Kant's doctrine, that the essentially moral act is performed with- 

^Grundlegung, VIII, p. 100 ; (cf. VIII, p. 98; Kr. d. r. V., Supplement 2 ; II, 
pp. 677, 678). 

iKr. d. a, IV, p. 382. 

*Ibid,, IV, pp. 375, 376; (cf. Kr. d. r. V., Supplement 2 ; II, p. 676). 

* Ibid., IV, p. 373. 

5 Ibid., IV, p. 375. (But cf. Grundlegung, VIII, p. 90). 
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out reference to motives. The act rests absolutely and ultimately 
upon the will of the individual to do the act. If B's act were 
incited by a motive, or mechanically caused, it would in so far 
cease to be B's act ; and just so far as B is not to be held respon- 
sible for the act it is unmoral. This is autonomy in its negative 
aspect, and so far the freedom and the morality of an act are 
identical. But a moral act is by no means an unregulated act. 
On the contrary, it is very rigidly subject to law, with the proviso 
that the law shall be imposed and obeyed by the same will. The 
positive aspect, then, of the autonomy of the moral individual, is 
that he shall himself impose a law that shall regulate his conduct. 
A very important question now arises. Is this self-imposed law 
a normative law, in the sense that it may be either obeyed or dis- 
obeyed ? Or is it a descriptive law, indicating the actually exist- 
ing nature of the will to which it applies ? Consider the possi- 
bility of disobeying such a law. No act in the empirical world 
of time could have reference to the self-imposed and extra- 
temporal law, because it would necessarily obey the general 
mechanical law of phenomena. On the other hand, it is incon- 
ceivable that a will that is out of time should disobey a self- 
imposed law. For the act and the law would be on exactly the 
same plane, eternally coexistent and logically coequal. They 
would simply coalesce and form a single law. This dilemma is 
unavoidable. Either the act belongs to the intelligible world, 
where it must be identical with its own law, or it belongs to the 
phenomenal world, where it obeys a mechanical law which is 
imposed upon it from without. There can be no autonomy in 
the Kantian sense without conformity. The only law that can 
arise from a super-temporal lawgiver, and have reference to him- 
self, is a law that embodies his own actual type of conduct. 

One might try to avoid this conclusion by asserting that the 
individual, by virtue of his share in the universal will, imposes a 
law which his individual will may obey. But the same argument 
will hold good here. For so far as the individual disobeys such 
a law, he ceases to impose it, and so if still subject to it, loses 
his autonomy. 

We are forced then to the second of the above alternatives, and 
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must conclude that the moral law is an expression for the ulti- 
mate nature of the individual ; and that in so far as his act has any 
moral predicates whatsoever it is in obedience to that law. Such 
is not only the logical outcome of the Kantian principle of auton- 
omy, but the substance of much of that philosopher's discussion 
of the problem. He is willing to identify freedom and autonomy. 
We read, e. g., " that although freedom is not a property of the 
will depending upon physical laws, yet it is not for that reason 
lawless ; on the contrary, it must be a causality acting according 
to immutable laws, but of a peculiar kind. . . . What else then 
can freedom of the will be but autonomy, that is the property of 
the will to be a law to itself? " 1 Clearly we are not here deal- 
ing with a freedom that enables the individual to decide between 
obeying and disobeying the moral law, but rather with a freedom 
that consists solely in obedience to the moral law. In other 
words, to be free and to do one's duty are precisely the same 
thing. Again he says : " This ' I ought ' is properly an ' I would,' 
valid for every rational being, provided only that reason deter- 
mined his actions without any hindrance." 2 

The above quotation doubtless suggests Kant's discussion On 
the Radical Evil in Human Nature, a treatise which presents many 
puzzling difficulties of its own, but which does not in the least vi- 
tiate our general interpretation. Radical evil, according to Kant, is 
a propensity on the part of man to subordinate the law of Reason 
to the springs of sensibility. The propensity is imputable, and so 
originates in the elective will out of time. 3 The source is not de- 
fined except in this negative manner. The propensity to evil, then, 
is both opposed to Reason and a priori. But Kant in no way 
shows how man's eternal nature can utter itself in two contradic- 
tory opposite ways. The elective will out of time prescribes a law 
for itself, and likewise invites into itself a propensity to subordinate 
that law to unlawful springs of action. In such a situation both 
law and disobedience dissolve into the neutrality of fact. We are 
not concerned here with the inconsistencies and difficulties, but 

^Grundlegung, VIII, p. 79- 
mid., VIII, p. 82. 

^Religion interhalb der Grengen der blossen Vernunft, X, pp. 22, 23, 34, 39, 40, 
41, 49- 
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with the significance of the Kantian conception of freedom. 
Here as elsewhere, there is no provision for free disobedience to a 
moral imperative. The so-called disobedience enacted in this a 
priori predisposition to evil is on the same footing as the impera- 
tive itself, and cannot be differentiated from it. They unite to 
form a single law, and that not a demand but a matter of fact. 

Returning, then, to the individual's conduct, and declining to 
distinguish an irrational propensity from a rational law where 
both inhere in the same self and are both a priori, it is plain that 
when the man is free in the Kantian sense of having his eternal 
nature consciously determine his act, the ought and the actual 
are one and the same thing. Will Kant defines as the endow- 
ment of a being who is rational, and conscious of his causality in 
respect of his actions ; so that we may now assert that every will 
is a good will. To consciously originate an act is to practice 
freedom, which is to act according to the law of the individual's 
intelligible nature, which is to fulfill or awaken to consciousness 
the eternal will, which is one with the will that grounds the 
universe. 

Let us now compare the notion of freedom which we ex- 
tracted from the first Kritik. Freedom was there connected 
with the irreducible fact aspect of any phenomenon. In the case 
of man, his act was consciously free just in proportion as he con- 
ceived it to be grounded upon his intelligible nature, i. e., in pro- 
portion as he conceived it to follow from the fact that he was 
what he was, and so in turn from the fact that the universe eter- 
nally was what it was. Is not the principle of autonomy as 
Kant states it another expression of exactly the same thing ? 
Here the act, in so far as it is free and moral, is reg- 
ulated by the law which expresses the intelligible nature of the 
agent ; which, again, is the law of the whole intelligible world 
of which he is a member. The two statements coincide entirely 
except for the word ' law,' which, being synonymous with in- 
telligible nature, makes no essential difference. Man acts, then, 
or engages in free willing, when he is conscious of himself in re- 
spect of his ultimate and eternal nature, as the unconditioned 
cause of a change in the world of experience. His empirical 
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character may operate in the chain of causes and effects without 
his being distinctly conscious of it, as when he is influenced by 
passion, or performs certain deeds mechanically. In such cases 
his action is involuntary, and in so far free. But for most of the 
changes that are causally related to his empirical character he 
deliberately assumes the responsibility. He identifies them with 
himself, conceives them as being grounded in himself, and de- 
termined by the eternal self-determination of himself, and so of the 
universe. Such acts are not only free but moral, and not only 
moral but virtuous, since they are the conscious fulfillment of the 
law which the individual has eternally imposed upon himself, i. e., 
the law of his eternal nature. This law is equivalent to the intel- 
ligible nature of the universe, and is thus the categorical impera- 
tive phrased to read : Act so as to express in your act the eternal 
nature of a self-consistent universe. The categorical imperative 
is never disobeyed, but man is distinguished as the moral crea- 
ture because he alone attains to self-consciousness, and so may 
be aware of the unconditioned ground of his causation. In him 
it is true, to use Kant's own expression, " that a free will and a 
will subject to moral laws are one and the same thing." 1 We 
may now use Kant's own words to sum the whole matter up : 
" Since . . . the world of understanding (here referring to the 
intelligible world) contains the foundation of the world of sense, 
and consequently of its laws also, and accordingly gives the law 
to my will (which belongs wholly to the world of understanding), 
directly ... it follows that, although on the one side I must 
regard myself as a being belonging to the world of sense, yet on 
the other side I must recognize myself as subject as an intelli- 
gence to the law of the world of understanding, i. e., to reason, 
which contains this law in the idea of freedom, and therefore as 
subject to the autonomy of the will ; consequently I must re- 
gard the laws of the world of understanding as imperatives for 
me, and the actions which conform to them as duties." 2 Strip- 
ped of its technicalities this passage means, when interpreted con- 
sistently with other expressions of Kant's thought, that freedom 

1 Grundlegung, VIII, p. 79. 
* Ibid., VII, pp. 87, 88. 
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is not a power determining the nature of the world through gen- 
uine choices, but a logically separate aspect of an ultimately fixed 
and changeless world. The universe in the last analysis is con- 
tingent. Causal determination is a secondary process. There is 
a court of final fact from which there is no appeal. It happens 
that Spinoza called the fiat of this court Necessity. But Kant 
has called it Freedom, and in this felicitous substitution of terms 
he has been followed by the majority of those who have built 
upon his criticism. With Fichte, Schelling, Schopenhauer, and 
many recent idealists, this same abstraction, given a slightly 
different rendering, bears the honored name of Freedom. The 
only purpose of this paper is to make plain the import of the 
Kantian conception. It denies dual possibility, or genuine al- 
ternatives, and substitutes the negative principle of the absence of 
external determination. One may appreciate the meaning of 
such an interpretation by bearing in mind that in the universe of 
Kant and his followers there is no provision whereby anything 
may have been otherwise than it is. Furthermore, there are no 
genuine possibilities unrealized. If these propositions involve 
confusing temporal terms it is the fault of freedom. N,o philos- 
ophers talk so glibly of freedom as Kant and his successors, and 
yet none have provided for a world more strictly inevitable in all 
its details. If it has been the part of the idealists to insist upon 
the moral value of freedom, that insight should now be supple- 
mented by a definition of freedom that shall be metaphysically 
grounded without the loss of this moral value. Possibly it will be 
found that the idealistic metaphysics has led to an abstract defi- 
nition of freedom that fails utterly to do justice either to the com- 
mon moral life, or to the requirements of the idealist's own eth- 
ical interpretations. We may then look forward to the more 
difficult but not impossible task of giving a positive and consist- 
ent meaning to this venerable and baffling conception. 
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